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COP USHCaRiIS TI 

{/Ai ‘7 HEN Pius X restored the ancient practice of frequent 
{ f Communion he brought new opportunties for a full Chris- 
AN tian life to countless members of the Church. Today we 
Goa owe that saintly Pope a great debt for his wisdom and 
ise charity in opening wide the channels of God’s grace 
through this the greatest of sacraments. But such benefits always 
bring with them further responsibilities, and one of the ways in which 
Catholics today could show their gratitude to Pius X is by insisting 
upon the whole of his teaching on this subject which embraces the 
responsibilities as well as the benefits. The sacrament of Christ’s 
body is now of such easy access that it is possible to approach the 
altar without much preparation and even out of routine. Pius X 
insisted that the more frequent our holy Communions the more 
careful should be our preparation for the reception of Christ’s body. 
The preparation, as is pointed out elsewhere in this number of THE 
Lire OF THE SPIRIT, must be by instruction of the mind as well as 
training of the will, and in order to prevent themselves from slipping 
into a superstitious attitude to the Sacrament Catholics must be 
frequently instructed and encouraged in their faith, and particularly 

in their faith in the Blessed Sacrament. 

Just before the war the Holy See found it necessary to issue an 
instruction to Bishops and Superiors on the importance of a fitting 
preparation. The recipient must be in a state of grace and with a 
right intention—that is the barest minimum. But even this needs to 
be safeguarded and guaranteed. In schools and institutions it is some- 
times possible to go to holy Communion with a bad conscience 

- because the group is in the habit of communicating all together every 
“day so that for one to fall out of the ranks is tantamount to public 
confession of grave sin, and the embarrassment of asking specially 
for a confessor ‘out of hours’ even when he is available is very great 
indeed. Again, the practice of special ‘Communion Days’ or ‘General 
Communions’ sometimes almost forces children or members of 
Catholic societies to go to holy Communion. So the Holy See wishes 
it to be made quite clear that abstention from daily Communion or 
from special communicating days carries with it no stigma or em- 
barrassment. Also with frequent Communion must go frequent Con- 
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fession with great facility of approach to the confessor, and with as 
far as possible a choice of confessors. These instructions are of con- 
siderable moment. The occasions of moral compulsion, of doubtful 
or sacriligeous Communion may be rare but they are so criminal 
that the utmost care is required to prevent them. Liberty of con- 
science and increasing preparation will avoid any slur on this great 
movement for frequent Communion. These precautions will help all 
those who communicate to expand under the influence of the holy 
one whom they receive, and so grow constantly in grace and under- 
standing. The body of Christ is food indeed for the life and growth 
of the soul. 

For these reasons we have consecrated most of the present issue to 
Corpus Christi, that minds and wills may be stirred to devotion with 
a deepening appreciation of the Sacrament. 


Norr. The Instructio referred to was issued by the Congregation of Sacramental 
Discipline after confirmation by Pope Pius XI on 3rd August, 1938. 


GROWTH OF THE SOUL 
BY 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


N speaking of that personal side that should be in our love 
and service of God it should be taken for granted that the life 
of service implies a certain’ growth in knowledge and love, and 
the service which after all is only an expression of that know- 
ledge and love should also increase and grow. In all living 
things there is an ebb and flow and this is found in the spiritual life 
in very great measure. he growth is not necessarily maintained for 
long, it has set-backs. It is not necessary that one should notice 
growth. “The Kingdom of God cometh not by observation’. We may 
notice it or we may not. In the lives of the saints from their own 
words it would seem they were often not conscious of it, did not seem 
to themselves to have seen any improvement, sometimes quite the 
reverse. St Francis of Assisi says many things that suggest that he 
saw no increase in his knowledge or love. So to notice the growth is 
not necessary to us; that other people should notice it—yes, but that 
we should—no. It is not ordinarily evident to the individual himself. 
The better we are the worse our faults seem to us; to deepen our 
sanctity is to deepen our detestation of self. The more we are in love 
with God the worse our sins appear. In our worst moments sin 
appears little because we are less sensitive, in our best moments we 
appear to ourselves worse because deepening our sanctity reveals to . 
us more of evil in our lives, not because we are worse but we are more 
1 From a retreat preached in Edinburgh in July, 1982. 
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sensitive—sensitiveness developed out of goodness. So to notice in- 
crease in goodness is not essential; to notice it is probably vanity or 
complacence. 

To grow in holiness is our business but that does not mean we pass 
through progressive stages—purgative, illuminative, unitive—we 
have got to keep all three spinning at the same time! A book puts it 
in logical order, but that is a book, not life. Life means we are back- 
wards and forwards, temptation and then—almost the divine touch 
of God. Life is unsteadily varied, very different from the mapped-out 
development of the soul. Love increases till service follows. ‘By this 
shall all men know that you are my disciples’; not religion but the 
expression of it. Love of one’s neighbour is merely the result of 
religion; not the faith, but the expression of the faith. The essence 
of religion is love of God, and service of the brethren is the sign of 

love. We want to develop our lives and express this love in action— 
_ im generous service, and it may be that at times we get despairing, 
discouraged, because we are nothing like perfect. 

How does a plant grow? It may blossom well in the country or it 
may be stunted and never attain its proper shape in a town. In the 
country its growth is full and gracious; in the town it is at the mercy 
of smoke and fumes, it can’t grow and expand. What does that mean? 
That a thing depends not on its own character but on conditions. 
Take two bulbs, plant them and one may be undeveloped because the 
conditions were not favourable. So one has to take into consideration 
not only the thing but the conditions under which it has to struggle. 
These conditions affect the appearance and the life. And this is true 
of human beings: put them in unhappy conditions and they are 
stunted; suitable, and they flourish. Feed them on mere richness and 
_they are not nourished; their food must be suitable. You can’t get the 
best out of anything however good unless the conditions are also of 
the best, And this is true of the soul: you can’t get perfection unless 
the soul is in perfect circumstances. A child in the slums—what 
chance has it? Another soul nothing like as perfectly endowed but 
_ better brought up is so different. Unfair? It would be unfair but that 
God takes it into consideration. What help the child has, much’ or 
little, is due to mere circumstances. God alone can judge justly, 
because he alone knows how much to take off and how much to put on. 
God is just—man never, because he is too blind, too ignorant; he 
should never judge, he doesn’t know himself, far less his brother. 

It is impudent to judge; look to yourself. You find yourself im- 
perfect. Do you know how much is due to your own fault? You don’t 
know, you can’t say, ‘It is entirely my own fault’; it is perhaps 
heredity or something that happened in childhood, not your fault 
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in any way. Are you entirely responsible? you don’t know. You are 
better—is it your own effort?—the grace of God? you don’t know. 
Who can tell? It makes the attempt to appraise our own value in 
the sight of God impossible. Are we better or worse?—we don’t know. 
You are hampered and helped more than you know. You are 
generous, perhaps that is just your own nature, you started like that. 
Some other one is cantankerous and you blame them, perhaps they 
can’t help it. St Thomas says that physical fitness affects moral life. 
Fat people are always better tempered. There can be no perfect 
growth unless the circumstances are perfect—and they never are— 
it is only perfect on the other side of death. We start with a handicap 
—original sin. We believe we have a natural inclination to evil, we 
can no more help it than the stars can help the orbits in which they 
sail. Only Christ and his Mother are exempt. And so, however we 
look at it we are flung upon the fact that we don’t know, and so 
we should never be discouraged, or pass judgments—a foolish thing. - 
We must walk delicately, take care; we never know whether we are 
worthy of good or evil. Foolish to be discouraged; God can keep you 
from sin. He did his Mother, he often has kept you. Look back and 
see how you stood on the edge of a precipice, did we ever know there 
was a precipice? such fools—he kept us. All judgment leave to him. 
Don’t measure your growth or falling back; God doesn’t seem to 
like it. David started numbering his people and God said ‘Don’t’. 

Work while it’s daylight and leave the rest to God. This one plants 
and this one waters, and God gives the increase. Rest more in God 
and in God’s hands. Leave it to him, he has charge of us, and over 
us broods the Spirit of divine Providence. Be patient and humble 
under the mighty hand of God—be patient and humble. No eye sees 
nor ears nor heart of man can conceive the invisible. ‘By their 
fruits you shall know them.’ Ah but we can’t, foolish—criminal. 
Never lose heart or courage, get on, learn, love and serve more, you 
won't know if you do—your neighbours may. God will know. Who 
would dare shoulder the responsibility of life if he knew in advance? 
Whatever joy and happiness we saw coming to make the dark paths 
possible we should be sad, set down, overcast. . 

God is kind. Live by faith—trust the feel of his hand. We must 
throw ourselves absolutely on him, whatever the years may bring, 
trust. Haven’t you made a mess of many decisions you made? He 
knows. He knows the cry of your heart. Your ideals, ambitions. 
Leave all to him. He will judge you. He will surely lead you. You 
must go to him always, not for what you get but for what you give. 
Love despises easy things, looks for hard things. Don’t bother to 
make efforts, be content, he knows how you stand, so be content to 
know—Love and Serve. 


398 
ieee Ga RAMENT OF PRAYER 
BY 
Conrap PEpLER, O.P. 


ATHOULIC teaching on prayer and methods of prayer 
seems sometimes to neglect the sacramental system of 
the Church. Great. emphasis is necessarily laid on the 
personal activities of the Catholic who sets out to lead a 
life based on communion with God; still greater emphasis 
is rightly laid on the part played by God directly on the 
soul in this communion, as the soul grows passive under the divine 
influence; but little is said of the divine activity through the sacra- 
ments in relation to this life of prayer, which after all is the final 
purpose of every influx of grace. These divinely given means of re- 
ceiving grace work ex opere operato and do not depend merely on the 
subjective use made of them by the recipient. Therefore as means of 
prayer they should contribute to a new power, independent in some 
manner of the personal spiritual exercises of the individual. If a man 
desires to pray he adopts a method in addition to the ordinary daily 
exercises of morning and night prayers. That is his personal and sub- 
jective approach to converse with God; but he should not neglect 
the divine method which has the guarantee that if used in the right 
way it will necessarily bring about its effects: there are here two 
distinct approaches to the life of prayer. 

A treatise should be written on the whole subject, reviewing not 
only the sacramental system as a whole but also each individual 
sacrament with its special contribution to prayer. Penance attacks 
distractions and quietens the will; confirmation brings an influx of 
the gifts which illumine a Christian’s converse with God; marriage 
~ brings the power to the family to pray in unison. . . . Here however 
we must restrict ourselves to the consideration of the principal and 
unique sacrament, the Holy Eucharist, as a sacrament of prayer. 
For as the Eucharist is the Queen served by the other six sacraments, 
so should it be the centre of everyone’s spiritual life and the principal 
- means of progress from the purgative to the unitive forms of prayer. 

The very term most commonly used to denote thé use of the 
Eucharist, holy Communion, brings to mind the idea of an outward 
sign of union with God, of a mutual share and interchange with him 
brought about by receiving the consecrated bread. Our Lord himself 
began to indicate this outward sign in the miracle of the feeding of 
the five thousand which marks the opening of the great Eucharistic 
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chapter of St John (c. 6). The whole crowd is brought suddenly into 
close familiarity with Christ himself by being invited to his own 
table at the feast, asked to share the few loaves of bread broken by 
his own hand. The relation of friendship established by this sign 
becomes increasingly clear after the resurrection when our Lord 
frequently invites his chosen disciples and apostles to share a meal 
with him. These meals are not necessarily the Eucharist but they 
are signs of an intimacy which does not depend on the nature of the 
food eaten, whether it be broiled fish or bread and fish or bread and 
wine. If we take prayer to be sufficiently described by ‘the raising 
of the mind and heart to God’, then we can recognise the elements 
lof prayer shown in this act of our Lord’s in raising the soul to 
fellowship with himself in a common meal. And in the sixth chapter 
of St John our Lord goes on to suggest that he is going to institute a 
sacrament which will cause this fellowship and in fact be of obliga- 
tion for those who wish to gain such a priceless gift. ‘If any man eat 
of this bread he shall live for ever; and this bread which I will give 
is my flesh for the life of the world. . . . Except you eat the flesh 
of the son of man and drink his blood you shall not have life in you.’ 
This feeding in the company of Christ is therefore to be something 
more than a meal, even more than a miraculous meal, when the 
guest can be placed on friendly terms with his host. The meal is itself 
to bring about what it expresses outwardly; the bread eaten is to 
be the very body of Christ himself; and all must eat of this bread 
made body. The seal is set to the doctrine when our Lord gives his 
body as food at the Last Supper and gives his apostles the power to 
give it to all who wish to be drawn into fellowship with him. It is 
clear that with such a gift placed in his hands the Christian could 
not help praying; it could not be a communion without encouraging 
converse with Christ. But it is not simply an encouragement, not 
simply an incitement to pray because the real Presence is the 
presence of the friend with whom we long to talk. Many hundreds 
of years after the institution of the Eucharist, when men first denied 
the reality of that Presence, Christians began to appreciate this 
aspect of the gift. By insisting that Christ, God incarnate, really 
existed, body, blood, soul and divinity under the form of bread, men 
became more aware of the great reverence and awe due to him. In 
this form he soon began to take the central place in the Church, 
enthroned in the hanging pyx and finally in the solid tabernacle on 
the altar, The consecrated bread was raised for the congregation to 
adore; and still later when another wave of enmity burst against the 
Eucharist, the host was placed in a monstrance and used for blessing 
Catholic assemblies. it was inevitable that the Eucharist should 
become a means to this type of reverential prayer when the Christian 
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could come and speak to his Lord and Master hidden under the form 
of bread and locked in the tabernacle against the risk of desecrating 
hands. All the wealth of Eucharistic devotion which has grown up 
since the tenth century, which found at once its poet and its preacher 
in St Thomas, and which has now made Benediction, the Holy Hour 
and visits to the Blessed Sacrament universal features of Catholic 
prayer, would be recognised as a desirable and inevitable conse- 
quence of the Real Presence even had it not been blessed over and 
over again by the Church and finally established by the Council of 
Trent. No Catholic who sets himself to pray methodically will neglect 
the presence of Christ in the local church, and he will find himself 
frequently drawn to pray there rather than in the privacy of his own 
room precisely because of that Presence. 

But it should be noticed that this is not the principal effect of 
the Eucharist, that this approach is not so much the approach to a 
sacrament as to a sacramental. The blessing of Benediction seems 
to have grown up with similar blessings imparted by other less sacred 
but still holy objects. such as statues and relics which are themselves 
only sacramentals. We should also notice that the greater the 
reverential awe for the Presence of Christ under the species, the 
less frequent became the actual reception of the sacrament. Thus the 
effectiveness of the sign came to be neglected in consequence of an 

-inereased insistence on the permanent reality hidden beneath the 
sign. 

The balanced attitude to this truth is to be found in the explanation 
of the actual presence of Christ’s body, the reality contained beneath 
the appearance of bread, as the res et sacramentum of the Kucharist. 
The reality is an effect of the external sign of Christ’s words pro- 
nounced over the bread, but it is not the ultimate effect, nor the 
final reality. Christ did not give us his body that it should remain a 
permanent holy Thing on the Christian altar, as an object of devotion 
and adoration. As we have suggested, that development in Kucharis- 
tic devotion must have been included in his design in setting so great 
a treasure in his Church, but it was not his primary purpose nor was 
it the reality of the sacrament itself. For the real presence is in itself 
a sacrament, the res et SACRAMENTUM, the sign of something 
within the hearts of Christians themselves, in the deepest core of 
the Church. It is an outward sign of inward grace. He established it 
as a sacramental meal and also as a sacrifice. 

In other words this prayerful aspect of the blessed sacrament, 
although of tremendous importance and of great spiritual depth and 
beauty, is still only secondary. Our Lord did not say, ‘Take ye and 
adore me’ but ‘Take ye and EAT, this is my body which is GIVEN 
for you’. In those two words, ‘EAT’ and ‘GIVEN’ we find the 
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central elements of the Eucharist as a sacrament of prayer. 


The sacrament and the sacrifice both act in their respective spheres 
as efficient causes which produce their effect by the simple pertor- 
mance of the act; they both work ex opere operato, and the ‘opus’ 
in both cases is an ‘opus Dei’ closely connected with prayer. 

Firstly, the body of Christ is given as the sacrifice. In this con- 
nection one should bear in mind that the ‘real presence’, taken pre- 
cisely, is the presence of the victim of Calvary. Our Lord has many 
prerogatives, many positions, so to speak, in the kingdom of heaven; 
and in approaching the Blessed Sacrament we may visualize him 
in any one of them. We can pray to him under the form of bread, 
as Head of the Church, as Shepherd of our souls, as Friend and 
Lover, as King and Lawgiver; all these are reai aspects of Christ 
and therefore really present in the Kucharist. But they are all con- 
comitantly present rather than sacramentally so. ‘1he outward sign 
which effects what it signifies is the sign of a body drained of its blood, 
the blood poured out tor the lite ot the worid. ‘l’ne double consecration 
is the sacramental sign. “his is my body, this is the chalice of my 
blood’ spoken over two distinct exements—that is the sign and that 
sign brings about its effect precisely in that form. Our Lord is present 
sacramentally, therefore, as the victim of Calvary; St ‘Lhomas says 
that this sacrament ‘continet ipsum Christum passum’. The principal 
bond which unites the Eucharistic sacrifice with that ot Uaivary is 
the real presence of the victim; the one single victim, formally 
speaking, is not made a victim again. His blood is not poured out in 
reality a second time; but the pouring out is sacramentalty re-enacted 
so that he is in fact given for us by the same act as he was on 
Calvary. 

This aspect of the blessed Sacrament is important in the matter of 
prayer because the first prayer we must offer is the prayer of praise. 
The servant, the creature, must profess his dependence on the divine 
Creator. He must give back to God the good things bestowed on 
himself. He must restore the divine harmony where it has been 
broken, by satisfaction which is itself an aspect of prayer. All this 
has been done once and for all by the one single sacrifice of Calvary, 
which summed up the whole praise and satisfaction of the world 
from its first to its last moment. Christ offered himself once and 
then entered into his glory, and in that one offering he fulfilled all 
the praise and sacrifice of the Old ‘lestament and forestalled all the 
subsequent sacrifice of Christendom by the institution of the 
Eucharist. “Per ipsum, cum ipso et in ipso sit ommis honor et gloria’. 
If the individual Christian is to offer praise and satisfaction he must 
offer it through the one victim, he must bring his own small offering 
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to the altar pouring his gift into the chalice that it may be turned 
into the blood of Christ and so become a Christian sacrifice. 


It would be impossible for anyone to make amends for his sins and 
offer praise to the blessed Trinity away from the Cross. He cannot 
pray thus except in and through the Cross any more than he can 
reach to the intimate life of the Trinity except he become a member 
of Christ’s mystical body. The Cross has summed up all these 
prayers of his already and to attempt, as it were, to by-pass the 
praise and satisfaction of Christ in order to make these offerings 
entirely on one’s own would be to deny the truth of the Incarnation 
and redemption. Our voice of praise can be heard by the Father only 
if he can recognise in it the accents of his Son: our penitential offer- 
ings are accepted by him only if he can see in them a reflection of 
the wounds shining from the height of Calvary. And it is the conse- 
eration at Mass that brings Calvary to us, that makes it possible for 
those bright wounds to shine upon each one individually, because at 
that moment the victim who rose from the dead bearing the glorious 
marks of the nails and the lance is made present and given for us. 
When the priest in obedience repeats the words of the Last Supper, 
the Church continues to show forth the death of the Lord until he 
come and each member of the Church is given the opportunity to fill 
up what is wanting in the Passion of Christ, so that all the praise 
of the universe may ascend as an acceptable gift to the Father. The 
prayer of worship, then, is made possible by the Eucharist in a 
sacramental manner, so that it is not impeded by the sins of the 
minister and remains yet an objective and priceless offering even 
though the offerers themselves be half-hearted or full of selfishness. 
The Eucharist is thus the principal and necessary instrument of 
worship. 


But the prayer of worship is incomplete in the Christian until it 
has moved on to its culmination in com-union, union with God. 
And it is inaccurate to speak of a sacrament as an instrument of ours; 
it is God’s instrument for reaching the soul in a human way which 
will yet rise above the vagaries of human feelings and experience. 
Certainly man uses the sacraments, but God gives the grace through 
them. Each sacrament has been separately designed by our Lord to 
convey a special grace; and every sacramental grace although fun- 
damentally the same life-giving share in the intimacy of the Trinity 
yet has a special conformity to the purpose for which it is given. 
Baptism brings the initial graces of spiritual birth, penance the graces 
of contrition and rehabilitation in this divine life, confirmation the 
strengthening and full power of this life. All the sacraments convey 
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their special graces but none of them convey so fundamental a 
grace as that of the Eucharist. It is worth while in this context a 
repeat a paragraph from a celebrated article of St Thomas S Summa : 
Absolutely speaking the sacrament of the Eucharist is the 
greatest of all the sacraments. First of all because it contains 

Christ himself substantially. . . . Secondly this is made clear by 

considering the relation of the sacraments to one another. For all 

the other sacraments seem to be ordained to this one as to their 
end. For it is manifest that the sacrament of Order is ordained to 
* the consecration of the Eucharist: and the sacrament of Baptism 
to the reception of the Eucharist: while a man is perfected by 

Confirmation, so as not to fear or abstain from this sacrament. 

By Penance and Extreme Unction man is prepared to receive 

the Body of Christ worthily. And Matrimony, at least in its signi- 

fication, touches this sacrament in so far as it signifies the union 

of Christ with the Church, of which union the Eucharist is a 

figure: hence the Apostle says (Eph. v, 82): This is a great sacra- 

ment: but I speak in Christ and in the Church. (III, 64, 3.) 

The blessed Sacrament is therefore the sacrament par excellence 
because its grace is the culmination of all the others. And approach-. 
ing the doctrine in the terms of prayer we can see that it is the 
culmination of all the other means of prayer which a Christian may 
adopt in order to facilitate his converse with God, for it seems that 
all the means of the spiritual life culminate in the blessed sacrament 
in virtue of its own special grace. St Thomas says, in the article 
preceding the one quoted above, that the Eucharist is ordained to 
final perfection. The Christian therefore who has set out to reach God 
by his prayer and has formulated some methods of prayer, beginning 
with the simple acts of morning and night prayer, and continuing by 
meditation and simple attention and so on, must be ready to abandon 
his methods when he approaches the meal of Christ’s own body. The 
methods of prayer cannot well be applied to the sacrament of Com- 
munion itself, for they are in themselves another and more sub- 
jective form of communion, whereas this is an objective (ea opere 
operato) method of communion, a method in which God is active and 
the soul passive no matter at what stage in the spiritual life the soul 
may be. This is very important when the beginner is trying to learn 
by some special course of ‘exercises’. It would be presumptuous to 
impose these exercises on one’s mode of sacramental communion, 
because God’s way cannot be restricted by our own peculiar fancies. 
This sacrament is itself the principal method of prayer and one that 

-has the sanction of Christ’s own institution. This will become clearer 
if we consider its special effect. j 
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the effect of the Eucharist is expressed by St Thomas in two ways 
which at first sound somewhat diverse but which on analysis can be 
shown to be the same. In the first place the Res of this sacrament, 
the ultimate effect of which the Real Presence itself is a sign, is the 
union of the mystical body. All the faithful gather round the same 
table to partake of the same meal. Their presence at Mass itself is 
a sign of their desire to be gathered into one, to fulfil Christ’s prayer 
that they all may be one. The faithful then come forward and press 
round the table while the priest, their host fulfilling the function and 
person of Christ, gives to each the bread made flesh. Each receives 
the same flesh to eat, the flesh of Christ himself. Each receives the 
whole Christ. He receives him, as we have already pointed out, not 
primarily to adore him, to stand in spirit at a distance in reverence 
and awe. He receives the body of Christ in order to become one thing 
with him, in order to be so intimately united with him as to be able 
to say with the Apostle, ‘No longer I but Christ liveth in me’. As 
ordinary food is assimilated to become part of the life of the one who 
eats it, so this spiritual food assimilates the Christian who receives it 
into the very life of Christ. The intimacy of the union brought about 
by the sacrament is inexpressible, but the analogy most suited to 
overcome this defect of language is that of the mystical body. For the 
Christian is thus identified with Christ without losing his own ident- 
ity. He becomes a living member of Christ who lives constantly in the 
world through these members. And each member lives by the life of 
the whole body. 

All this is common doctrine, here summarised in the briefest 
fashion. But it is easy to see how the blessed Sacrament brings about 
by its divine activity what is signified outwardly by the common meal 
and the share of the common life of the body. The whole liturgy of 
the Church, the prayer of the mystical body, centres in the Mass. 
The divine Office and all the other rites of the Church lead up to the 
sacrifice and Communion. St Thomas says too that the other six 
sacraments are generally ‘consummated’ in the Eucharist in the sense 
that they are more properly conferred in or around the Eucharist, 
baptism before the Easter or Pentecostal Mass, Orders during Mass, 
matrimony before the Nuptial Mass. From the special point of view 
which we are here considering, therefore, the blessed Sacrament Joins 
the individual’s voice of praise and supplication with the prayer 
and supplication of Christ in his Church. It does this not simply 
because at the celebration of the Eucharist or in the Divine Office 
which precedes it, the priest says many prayers on behalf of the 
faithful who join in spirit with the sentiments expressed, but because 
at Holy Communion the Christian’s own personal union with Christ 
is perfected so that his desires are transformed into the desires of 
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Christ, his sentiments into Christ’s sentiments, and therefore his 
prayer into Christ’s prayer. This, at least, is the effect to which the 
power of the Eucharist is ordained in each and all the communicants. 


No wonder the Church prays at the beginning of the Canon of the 
Mass that she, the one Church, should be united (adunare). In the 
Eucharist God works to draw all the members into closer conformity 
with Christ, so that they may pray uno ore, with one mouth which is 
indeed the mouth of Christ. The whole outward form of the Eucharist 
shows this same interior effect; and the effect is indeed interior. We 
are not here pitting the liturgy against private devotion or methods of 
private prayer. The glory of this universal eucharistic prayer is that 
the individual’s expression of devotion to God in and through his Son 
becomes in this way the whole Church’s expression of devotion; the 
whole Church shares in the individual Christian’s private eucharistic 
devotion. And also, contrariwise, the prayer of the mystical body 
brought about by the Eucharist is at the same time the individual’s 
most intense and most personal approach to God—‘No longer I but 
Christ liveth—prayeth—in me’. This will become clearer if we con- 
sider the second way in which St Thomas expresses the Res or ulti- 
mate effect of the Eucharist. 


The Res of this sacrament, says St Thomas in the question which 
treats ex professo of its effects, is Charity not only habitually but also 
in the act which is stirred up by the sacrament (III, 79, 4). To under- 
stand this most important statement we must remember that all the 
sacraments give charity at least in habit because they all give grace 
and grace must first among all the virtues give charity. All the other 
supernatural virtues are built up on the divine love of God in the will. 
But the other six sacraments bring an increase in charity which is 
inevitable rather than intentional, because in giving their own special 
effects they are bound to be giving charity. But the increase of charity 
thus given may be only habitual. . 

Now the blessed Sacrament can be regarded as the sacrament be- 
cause it is designed of itself to bring an increase of the virtue, the 
principal theological virtue of love. It is the sacrament of love, and 
that is why it is the sacrament of unity, of the union of the mystical 
body. And since it is specifically intended to give this divine love it 
should increase this virtue not simply habitually in the will, as 
happens for example if a man become more humble or more contrite 
—conformed to the will of God, more united to him. But this sacra- 
ment is designed to bring the will to the state of actively loving God 
—quantum ad actum qui excitatur in hoc sacramento. The actual love 
of God is the sacramental effect of eating the body of Christ; it is, 
as St Thomas says elsewhere, the fervor Caritatis, the fire of love. 
The union which it effects is the union of actual love. As a result of 
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a fitting reception of the blessed Sacrament the soul is set on fire 
with the love of God, the will is actively engaged in loving him and 
the mind itself must in consequence also be concerned with him. 
The application of this doctrine to prayer need hardly be made. 
The virtue of charity is the essentially contemplative virtue, the 
theological virtue which principally characterises the contemplative 
life. So that we could say that the effect of the sacrament is to make 
the soul more contemplative. But more precisely, the mind and will 
cannot be thus actively engaged in loving God without praying. 
Indeed that expression is practically tautological. The aim of the 
ascent of Mount Carmel, of the climbing of the Scale of Perfection, 
is precisely to reach this union, the transforming union of love. 
Charity is perfection, and prayer is the attaining of perfection, the 
growth in love, the raising of the mind and heart. Again we must 
repeat that the Eucharist is a sacrament, an efficient sign which 
brings about this very effect of actual love of God, actual prayerful 
union by its own divine activity. It is designed to bring the soul to 
the very heights of the life of prayer. So St Thomas, the great doctor 
~ of the Eucharist, says almost in passing, as though it was a thing 
all would take for granted, Hucharistia est quasi consummatio spiri- 
tualis vitae—the blessed Sacrament is as the consummation and 
fulfilment of the whole spiritual life. 


To those unfamiliar with the Catholic doctrine of the sacraments 
all this might seem to lead to a mechanical attitude to the Eucharist 
in which the Christian approached the sacrament expecting to be 
caught up into high states of prayer without more ado. But of course 
the teaching about the objective nature of sacramental activity must 
always be balanced by the subjective preparation of the recipient. 
~ And this is of the greatest importance here, for if the activity of mind 
and heart in loving God is impeded then the sacrament cannot have 
its full effect in the soul. Evidently the full effect would be the 
highest of contemplative states, that of transforming union, so that 
at every Communion the normal Christian must be putting obstacles, 
grave or slight, to the sacramental activity. These impediments will 
be precisely those that prevent the actual as distinct from the 
habitual charity, that quench the flame of love without necessarily 
extinguishing the fire of grace completely. Where the mind is occu- 
pied by thoughts which are not directly concerned with God it is 
impossible to be in the act of loving him. And similarly when the 
will is occupied with other loves than the love of God, the grace of 
this sacrament will be prevented. In other words distractions—even 
those distractions which cannot be avoided—and venial sins not fully 
repented and cast aside, these imperfections silt up the channel of 
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Eucharistic grace so that when the morsel of consecrated bread is 
eaten Christ cannot pour the fullness of his love into the soul. We 
are here of course talking about the impediments which are not 
complete hindrances, which are not therefore mortal sin, and which 
are sometimes quite guiltless such as involuntary distractions which 
do in fact prevent the perfect fulfilment of the outward sign and 
are merely a general result of original sin. 


If we apply this to the question of prayer we shall see that the 
one who receives holy Communion must lay very great emphasis on 
his preparation. In order to rid the mind of distractions and the 
will of attachment to venial sin he must exercise and purify these 
two faculties with care before he dare approach the altar. His 
personal, subjective prayers must in particular be contrition for his 
remembered sins and attachments, and acts of faith and praise which 
direct his mind towards God. It is thus in the preparation that his 
own activity must be concentrated if the Eucharist is to have any of 
tie ex opere operato effect on his prayer already mentioned. Many 
people seem to think that they need not trouble much about prepara- 
tion, and that they must reserve their spiritual energies for the 
moments when our Lord is sacramentally present within them and 
they are engaged in thanksgiving. By such topsy-turvy behaviour 
they implicitly flout the wisdom of the Church in designing the rites 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice, The Mass has been developed under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit so that it provides a complete 
preparation of mind and will, beginning with the Act of Contrition 
and including prayers and instructions from the Scriptures in order 
to train the mind on God, It progresses slowly from the collects and 
lessons to the Creed and thence to the offertory and so on to the 
Consecration. In all this those who assist are given the opportunity 
to focus all their powers on the one point—Christ’s body, the: body 
of the victim. They are given many opportunities to overcome dis 
tractions and to repent their sins. And then only at the very end 
do they dare to approach the sacrament of love and union. 


The Eucharist has its sacramental effect of actual love, but then 
the activity should be primarily under God’s immediate direction. 
It would be a mistake to make the time of thanksgiving a time of 
planned activity and spiritual exercises. This period is the most 
important of all but its importance is greatly diminished if the 
soul is struggling to overcome the distractions and other disturbances 
by its own personal activities. All this should have preceded holy 
Communion, and at the time of thanksgiving the soul should be far 
more passive. We have tried to show in what way the Lord teaches 
the soul how to pray in this sacrament by setting it on fire with 
love of himself and by bringing its offering and gifts into the-orbit 
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of the one Gift of the Victim. If this is true, then once the bread of 
life has ‘been eaten the soul should remain peacefully open to these 
influences coming directly from him and not fuss with its own 
preconceived methods of prayer and converse with him. To light a 
fire a man prepares dry sticks, lays them carefully and then finally 
applies the match. A flame applied to a disorderly heap of damp 
wood will have little effect. At Communion the flame of love is applied 
by God’s hand through the greatest of his sacraments; he leaves us 
to prepare the wood of the soul for kindling. 

The Kucharistic devotion surrounding the presence of Christ on 
the altar will serve after this to keep the fire of love alight, to 
prolong the thanksgiving and so continue the sacramentally formed 
prayer. And the whole movement of the spiritual life, the outward 
' prayer of the liturgy and the inner contemplation of the individual 
soul alike, is in this way inspired, directed and controlled sacramen- 
tally by the Eucharist which leads to the perfection for which every 
Christian prays. And because it works sacramentally it is not left to 
subjective activities of the soul using the presence of Christ’s body 
as it might use holy water and a striking picture of Gethsemane; it 
works in such a way as to impel the soul to prayer—Christ takes 
possession of the soul and its activities through this sacrament. And 
so St Thomas says that it is the consummation of the spiritual life; 
for indeed the Eucharist is the sacrament of prayer because it is 
the sacrament of love and the sacrament of the body of Christ. 


A. 


7) he Ag wie a ew a he Wg 2 
BY 
CoLuMBA Cary Eiwess, O.5.B. 

NE evening in summer on the rocky slopes overlooking the 
Sea of Galilee from the north, Jesus had fed five thousand 
people with a few pieces of bread. Next day these same 
people and Jesus were crowded into the synagogue in 
Capharnaum. Our Lord was speaking to them: ‘I am the 
bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the desert and are dead. 
This is the bread that comes down from heaven that if any man eat 
of it, he may not die. . . . I am the living bread which came down 
from heaven... . If any man eat of this bread he shall live for ever. 
And the bread that I shall give is my flesh for the life of the world’ 
(John 6, 48-52). : 

Unlike all other great spiritual teachers Christ claimed not only to 
lead and point to a better life, he made the astonishing claim that 
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he was that life. Further, he put it in the form that he was also the 
instrument by means of which we acquired this life, he said he was 
the ‘Bread of Life’. This bread, or food, was in fact to be, as he 
promised, his flesh. ‘Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, you shall not have life in you’ (Ibid. 54). 

It is plain, then, that this new life is given by the holy Eucharist. - 
We need not delay over the fact. But the significance of why Christ 
chose this method is not so clear. 

The symbolism which Christ here uses, and as usual makes a 
reality, is one which was of almost universal acceptance in the 
ancient world. It is one of the uses of the book The Golden Bough 
that it has preserved for us innumerable examples of the sacrificial 
meal with the god. Christ was not come to destroy but to fulfil. And 
as these old rites were signs of the yearnings of the human heart for 
communion with God, for a lifting up of humanity out of itself, so 
clearly rotten, so was Christ’s sacrificial banquet the fulfilment, 
the satisfying of this yearning, and in a manner worthy of God, when 
the methods employed before were not always so. 

This linking up of Christ’s teaching and way of life with the past 
of the whole ancient world remains to be done, but some points of 
contact some fulfilments are plain and this is one of them. We 
are reminded of St Augustine’s magnificent intuition of this truth: 
‘For as the Egyptians not only had idols and heavy burdens which 
the people of Israel had to abhor and avoid, but also vessels and 
ornaments of gold and silver, and apparel which that people, at its 
departure from Egypt, secretly took for a better use, not on its own 
authority, but at the command of God, the Egyptians unawares 
providing the things, which they themselves used ill; so all the 
teaching of the Gentiles, not only has deceitful and superstitious 
practices and heavy burdens of a useless toil, which we in every 
case, as we go forth out of the fellowship of the Gentiles to join 
Christ, ought to hate and shun, yet also contains liberal arts, fitter 
for the service of truth and some most useful moral precepts. Be- 
sides, there are to be found among them some truths concerning the 
worship of the one God himself, as it were their gold and their silver, 
which they did not themselves make but drew from certain veins of 
divine Providence running throughout, and which they wrongfully 
and perversely abuse to the service of daemons.’! 

Every ancient sacrifice was of two parts, as also were the Jewish 
sacrifices; the offering to God and the return gift by God in the 
form of a meal. The thing once offered up, the grain, the animal, 
the wine, was considered to have been caught up in the life of God, 
impregnated with God’s life. This meal then was more than sharing 
1 St Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana, Bk 2, c. 40. 
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in the life of God in symbol, as a meal taken with someone is a 
sharing in his life. The food was really considered to be charged 
with the life of the god. For instance, among the Jews blood was 
‘considered to be the source of life. Consequently it was partly spilt 
on the altar, which represented God, and the remainder which was 
not so spilt, though handed over to God, was afterwards sprinkled 
over the people. The reason of this should now be clear; it was be- 
cause this life-bearing blood was no longer the life-bearer of the 
victim’s life, but the bearer of God’s life into which the victim 
had been caught up. f 


_ The sacrificial meal of the Eucharist, the climax of the sacrifice 
after the humble offering of ourselves and the offering of Christ, is 
our being caught up into the life of God through receiving the 
victim. It is no longer make-believe, as the ancient sacrificial meals 
were, nor is it wishful thinking as theirs was; it is the reality because 
Christ is really God, though also the victim, and because the wish 
has been granted. : 


Having considered the manner of receiving we may now examine 
the fact, the nature of this life. 


St John in the very first chapter of his Gospel gives us the be- 
ginning of an understanding. ‘As many as receive him, he gave 
them power to be made the sons of God .. . who are born, not of 
the blood (namely of the Jewish race, simply because of being 
descendants of Abraham), nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God’ (John 1). The change is so great that it is likened 
to a new birth, and the likeness to God is so great that it is likened 
to the relation of Father and Son. Sons have the same nature as 
their fathers. Christ emphasised the first of these astonishing truths 
‘when he half opened the door of mystery to Nicodemus that night 
in Jerusalem, ‘Emphatically I say to you, unless a man is born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God’ (John, 3). Nicodemus was 
incredulous, as we should be. ‘How can a man be born again when 
he is old? Can he enter a second time into his mother’s womb?’ 
Christ merely repeated his statement yet more emphatically. But 
the full answer to ‘How can this be?’ came, as we have seen, in 
Capharnaum for the nature of that life was only gradually made 
plain. 

St Paul says that now we see in.a glass darkly but that in the 
‘other life we shall see God face to face, by which he meant ‘as he is’ 
as St John says in one of his epistles: ‘Dearly beloved, we are now 

sons of God. And it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We 
know that, when he (i.e. God) shall appear, we shall be like him 
because we shall see him as he is’ (I John 38, 2). 
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We can only understand this mystery by contemplating what we 
know of life in God. The life in God is that of the Trinity, the all- 
embracing knowledge of infinity, of boundless beauty, an unfathom- 
able comprehension of the all, combined with a love which flows from 
the knowledge of this truth and beauty and perfection. We are to be 
caught up into this ecstasy of knowledge and of love, this absolute 
shining truth, this white flaming love: ‘I am the Truth’, Deus 
caritas est. It is not that we are going to have a piece of God’s 
nature; that is metaphysically impossible. We are going to be 
‘made partakers of the divine nature’ (II Peter 1, 4); that is, God 
is going to overflow into us, take up his abode in us, God the Trinity, | 
and thus transmute our being, ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood abideth in me and I in him’ (John 6, 55). God in us trans- 
forms us so that his life is shared by us; we love the Son and Spirit 
with the Father, and know the Father and Spirit with the Son and 
are wrapt in love of both with the Spirit. ‘And we will come to him | 
and will make our abode with him’ (John 14, 23). We shall have a 
share in that life described by Christ and recorded by St Luke. “All 
things are delivered to me by the Father and no one knows who the 
Son is but the Father, and who the Father is but the Son, and to 
whom the Son will reveal him’ (Luke 10, 22). 

We are, then, united to tee humanity of Jesus through the assimi- 
lation of ourselves to his body and blood in holy Communion. This 
offers us a share, if we accept it, in the whole life of Christ, as the 
perfect being and also as God. We become, in a way, one with 
Christ, not only that we have something like, but in some way we 
have his life. ‘Now not I live, but Christ lives in me.’ Christ being 
God, God lives in us. God does not so much come down to us, as we 
are caught up in God, without ever losing our own being. 

Agnosce, O Christiane, digmitatem tuam: et divinae consors factus 
naturae ... (S. Leo, M.L. 54, 192). 


NotE—It would be erroneous to hold that grace or charity in e i 
these things are a likeness of God in oka wae we etd mer os aspideeiaatine 
own lives; it would be God working, and we looking on. But grace is the instru- 
ment, or link, by which we are caught up into the symphony of knowledge and 
of love that beats out its harmony in the life of the holy Trinity. It would be 
intege f irri to vie ens God were not in us in a new way through grace 

charity. Grace and charity merge us in i i 
most vital acts of knowing pl toieg. BR ce Ohta Sa ah ea 
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LESSED NICOLAUS was a hermit, respected and beloved 
not only by his contemporaries, but to this day in his native 
land of Switzerland, in his great shrine in Sachsen, and in 
several chapels as well as his own memorial chapel at Ranft. 

The Swiss believe that it was owing to his prayers and pro- 
tection that their country was immune in the 1914-18 war and in 
this one; and the gratitude of the nation has shown itself in a large 
fresco painted in his memorial church at Ranft, showing Switzer- 
land as a sort of island, upheld by Blessed Nicolaus, amidst the 
general welter of slaughter and suffering of the rest of Europe. He is 
considered one of the nation’s heroes, indeed, had it not been for his 
prophetic vision and wisdom Switzerland might never have become 
a country at all. 

Nicolaus had many visions, but in the first great vision he suffered 
pains; for God, in one moment, freed his body from the bands of 
necessities such as other men are heir to; the piercing light raised 
him from the ground, and taught him he was to seek all in God. 
Roots that had been fixed in earth must be removed to heaven where 
every necessity for body and soul was to be sought. 


Biessed Nicolaus was born in 1417; his father’s cottage was near 
to the Lake of the Four Cantons, i.e. the Lake of Lucerne, in one 
of the most beautiful parts of a beautiful country. Mountains silvered 
with eternal snows tower behind the forest-clad hills, green slopes 
of grassy fields run down to the waters of the great lake; streams and 
waterfalls, picturesque villages, venerable churches, a simple and 
devout people of whom the greater part were shepherds, these were 
the place and people among whom Blessed Nicolaus grew up. It 
seems proper that under the influence of the grandeur and beauty of 
nature a soul should be more susceptible to supernatural influences. 
Beholding as it were the fringe of the divine vesture it seeks the 
Maker of all things more readily in thankful love and adoration. 

Blessed Nicolaus lived from childhood a life of mortification, and 
from his early years was fond of solitude; he grew up a stalwart 
beautiful child, strong and healthy. In his 23rd year he fought in the 
war against Ziirich, and some years later was in command of a com- 
pany of men. It is related of him that his devotion and love of God 
were such that he went into battle with his sword in one hand and 


his. rosary in the other. 
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About this-time he married happily and was blessed with an off- 
spring of ten children. He was zealous in educating his family, no 
light task in those days. This education certainly bore fruit, for we 
know that several of his sons rose to high positions in the state and 
one at least became a Priest. 

In the year 1467 the great change occurred and Nicolaus had his 
first vision. He was at this time holding an ofticial post at Obwalden, 
where he was well known for his just dealings and good works. In this 
vision, which appeared to him several times, he beheld the head of 
our Lord, crowned, surrounded by two golden circles, and from the 
head three rays went out, and three returned, representing the eternal 
wisdom of the blessed Trinity. This vision is always shown on his 
pictures, and also on the shrine, and the walls of the church at 
Sachsen where he was buried. Nicolaus resolved now that he must 
leave all and go away alone to live entirely for God. His eldest son 
John records of his father that although he used to retire nightly with 
his family and domestics, he had seen him constantly rise from his 
bed and remain in prayer for the rest of the night, even going out 
sometimes to go and pray at the old church of St Nicolaus. 

Nicolaus now asked permission of his wife to obey God’s call, and 
having obtained her consent he arranged the affairs of the family. 
Finally, calling together his whole household, he appeared before 
them clad as a pilgrim, barefooted and bareheaded in a long brown 
habit with his staff and rosary in his hand. He thanked them all, 
exhorting them once again to fear God and obey his laws, and having 
blessed them, set out alone. He declared many years later that this 
parting was bitter pain to him, but with calmness and confidence 
he trusted himself to God’s guidance. 

As he desired to avoid the importunities of his friends, and the 
imputation of being a mere visionary, he decided to leave his native 
land. But such was not God’s will, for when he reached the Northern 
frontiers of Burgundy, he was bidden to return to his own land. Upon 
this spot where the angel spoke to him there is now a chapel and. 
statue of the blessed hermit. It is claimed that from this moment he 
ceased to take any food or drink and existed for twenty years wholly 
on the blessed Sacrament which he received three times every month. 
Miller, the great Swiss historian, relates ‘it was strictly examined 
during his life time; the fame of it went abroad far and near; it was 
related by his contemporaries to their children, and the belief in it 
has not weakened even now where the faith of the people has changed’ 
(Hist. of Switzerland, Vol. VI, p. 301.). 

Nicolaus, therefore, returned to his own country, and retired into 
a cavity in one of the Alps called Kluster. Here beneath an old larch 
tree, amidst briars and undergrowth, he made a small sort of shelter 
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of branches and leaves. During eight days he remained there, ab- 
sorbed in prayer, until discovered by huntsmen, who went and 
informed his brother who came at once to beg him not to expose him- 
self thus to the danger of perishing alone out in the wild. Nicolaus, 
although having complete trust in God, consented to go and consult 
the parish priest of Kerns, one Oswald Isner. This priest has left a 
long narrative of all these events, which may be read in his parish 
church registers for the year 1488. He directed Nicolaus to go on 
_ confiding in God, after observing him closely for some while, and 
advised him to prolong his fast as long as it seemed God’s will. 
Nicolaus obeyed and for 20 years he existed without food or drink, 
of which wonderful fact there are many proofs and witnesses. Nico- 
laus told the priest that at the time of Holy Communion he received 
such an increase of strength that he could endure the long fast 
between times without pain. 

His fame spread abroad, and he was so besieged by visitors that 
he was forced to retreat much further into the mountains. He chose 
the spot at Fleuli-Ranft where his hermitage and little memorial 
church are to this day, A lovely peaceful green valley, tucked into 
the side of the thickly-wooded hill, with the little river Melch just 
below, tumbling and roaring down the ravine. The people of the 
neighbouring village of Oberwalden held him in great affection and 
veneration and insisted on building him a small hermitage and chapel. 
The living room may still be seen; it is up a short flight of steps, at 
the bottom of which is a life-sized realistic medieval Crucifix; the 
room is 8 feet square and very low, and as Nicolaus was 6ft. 6ins. tall 
he could never have been able to stand upright. It has two openings, 
one looking into the chapel and the other on to the green sward below, 
where he could converse with his relatives and friends who visited 

“him. It contains a long plank on trestles for bed, with a large round 
stone for pillow; a small stool, and an ancient painted wooden statue 
of our Lady and Child. The room remains exactly as when he used it, 
and is, needless to say, visited yearly by many pilgrims and devout 
souls. The little church at Ranft is now the memorial church, and the 
walls are adorned with paintings of his life and death, and on the 
west wall, the fresco painted since the war of 1914. 


At this time Switzerland, although it had emerged victorious after 
the long wars against Charles the Bold of Burgundy, was torn asunder 
by internal jealousies and dissensions; everyone seemed intent on his 
own gains and interests, forgetting, or at any rate putting into the 
background, the country’s needs. At Stans in 1481, in Unterwalden, 
deputies were assembled from all the confederations. But no agree- 
ment could be reached, and things seemed hopeless. The parish priest 
ot Sachsen, the town below Ranft where Nicolaus was, bethought 
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him of the holy hermit and hurried away to beg him to come down 
and speak to the meeting. Nicolaus was first a servant of God, but 
also a true lover of his country. He agreed, and they set out for Stans. 
This meeting is one of the historical events of Switzerland, for it was 
only owing to the prophetic vision and wisdom of Nicolaus that a 
peaceful and wise solution was eventually reached. The cities ot Frei- 
bourg and Soleure were included in the league, and thus was laid the 
foundation of the Swiss states as they are today. The chronicle relat- 
ing the event states that in less than one hour all strife was over, and 
the dispute was settled, Both the parish priest, Heinrich im Grund, 
and Nicolaus received from all the people and every part, grateful 
thanks and many gifts, one of which was an offering for a perpetual 
Mass in the holy Brother’s chapel in the wood. 


After this great event blessed Nicolaus had more visitors than ever. 
Warriors, statesmen, bishops, students, all visited this poor hermit, 
and all were edified and astonished at his knowledge and grasp, not 
only of heavenly but of earthly things. A history of his life was 
written for King Louis XI of France, and there are many records left 
of him in the great monasteries whose inmates had visited him (the 
best-known of these accounts is the lengthy one by John von Tritten- 
heir, the learned Abbot of Spanheim). 


To all who came to ask his advice, Nicolaus gave the same counsel: 
that the duty of every christian is to be faithful to his vocation, and 
that one must not deceive oneself by preferring worldly gain to 
eternal happiness. This is the true secret of all the saints, of all ages 
and periods: God’s will in his own order. 

Before his death, Nicolaus experienced a period of terrible bodily 
suffering, which however he bore with great joy. As his pains abated 
he felt the end was near, and begged to be allowed to receive the last 
sacraments. Surrounded by his sorrowing wife and family and several 
friends, Nicolaus passed away on the Feast of St Benedict, on his 
70th birthday. 

His shrine is in the parish church at Sachsen, at the foot of the hill 
of Fleuli-Ranft where his hermitage and chapel are. It is a costly 
and beautful one, over an Altar in front of the choir. A large painting, 
showing him kneeling before the well-known vision of the Blessed 
Trinity, forms the outer covering, and when this is drawn up, the 
body of the saint is disclosed, in a kneeling attitude clad in a gorgeous 
cope, the head and hands encrusted with preciots jewels, sent by 
friends and admirers from all parts of Europe. His brown habit, much 
patched, hangs in a case nearby, and a priest gives the blessing with 
a relic while the pilgrim is allowed to touch the habit, For a century 
and a half after his death the Catholics of Switzerland endeavoured 
by all means in their power that he should be raised to the Altars of 
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the Church. They sent many deputations to Rome until the process 
was opened. 

The account of this first examination is contained in the parish 
records of Sachsen. In the year 1591 the first council for the beatifica- 
tion was held at Sarnen; deputies from all the Catholic states were 
there. Fifty-six miracles were proved, and a deputation was sent to 
Rome to inform the Holy Father. 

But at this moment the Pope, Gregory XIV, died and his successor 
only lived a short time, All this meant delay. But the veneration for 
and confidence of the people in Nicolaus did not diminish, and in the 
year 1600 so many pilgrims came to visit his shrine that the church 
could not contain them. In 1618 Albert Palatim of the Rhine and 
Duke of Bavaria wrote saying he had heard Nicolaus would shortly 
be canonised and begging for a relic, as he had always had a devotion 
to the holy hermit. It was not however until 1669 that the decree of 
his beatification was published, to the inexpressible joy of the whole 

ountry. 

~ Our present Holy Father Pius XII has taken great interest in 
Blessed Nicolaus, and since the end of this war, devotion to him has 
increased greatly in his native land, and he is now a canonised saint 
of the Church. B. Nicolaus’s constant prayer was: 

O my Lord and my God 

Take from me all that keeps me from Thee. 

O my Lord and my God 

Give me only all that brings me nearer Thee. 

O my Lord and my God 

Take from me myself 

And let me possess only Thee. 

“And now let us thank God, who is marvellous in his Saints, and 
- Jet us beseech our holy brother, Blessed Nicolaus, that by his inter- 
cession we may be adorned with all those virtues which during his 
life shone so brightly around him; that we may be men after God’s 
own heart, and that we may all meet in the eternal joys of heaven. 
O Lord, the Omnipotent, grant to us this blessing’. Amen. 
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THE EXERCISE OF THE PRESRAGS 
OF GOD IN PRAYER 
I—THE PRESENCE OF THE BLESSED TRINITY? 
BY 
F. M. CATHERINET 

HE most important truth for our interior life is an ever 
more exact knowledge of the God who dwells in us. His 
goodness, his providence, his justice, and all his attributes 
seem to grow beneath our gaze, when we consider them in 
the light of the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion; now we know these only by revelation. ; 

But we receive the greatest light from our knowledge of the Blessed 
Trinity. There is but one true God. This God who is in us entirely is 
the God one in nature and three in Persons. This assertion confounds 
us. This living Trinity, which we are accustomed to represent in I 
know not what distant heaven where he unveils his splendour for t 
angels and saints, this adorable Trinity is in us, it lives in us. In m 
at this moment, as at all the other instants of my life, God the Father 
in knowing himself begets his Son and gives to him his whole divine 
nature so as to make him his equal, consubstantial with himself. 
In me, at this moment, God the Father and God the Son love each 
other, and from the infinite torrents of this love which they have for 
each other proceeds the Person of the Holy Spirit. This takes place 
within me, at each moment; and I am not aware of it. Vere Dominus’ 
est in loco isto et ego nesciebam (Gen. 28, 16). How this truth, which 
I cannot doubt, excites my soul to admiration, to respect, and above 
all to renewed adoration ! 

But as yet I am only on the threshhold of this new world. This God 
living in me calls me to share in his happiness, to enter as an adopted 
son, under the auspices of the only begotten Son, into that movement 
of life which, in the bosom of the Trinity, bears the Son by love into 
the bosom of the Father. To give me this unique hope, to assure to me 
this divine inheritance, the Son becomes like to me and delivers him- 
self up for me. It is the same Son who now, with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, dwells within me; he wishes to prepare me for the 
heavenly delights of a divine life whose happiness I shall one day 
share with him; already he unceasingly bestows on me the life of 
grace, which is a participation in the divine life which he lives him- 
self. Before God who, present in me, thus fills me with his gratuitous 
gifts, some in hope, the others already realised, it is no longer simply 
adoration which rises from my heart, it is absolute confidence and 
total abandonment, it is that gratitude which leads to love. 

Yes, it is to a reciprocal love that God leads me in revealing to my 
Faith the august mystery of his life in three Persons, in elevating my 
hope to a confident expectation of a beatifying participation in his 


1 Translated from La Vie Spirituelle, June, and July-August, 1933, by S.M.R., O.P. 
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own life. And he does not consider this love ag belonging only to the 
beatitude of heaven: he wishes to see it realised here below. Present 
in me, he gives himself to me to prove to me that he loves me, and to 
incite me to love him in return. 

We touch here upon the central mystery of our interior life. Let us 
try to understand a little better this gift of himself which God be- 
stows on us in dwelling in our souls in virtue of sanctifying grace 
and charity. 

Si quis diligit me... . Pater meus diliget eum et ad eum veniemus, 
et mansionem apud eum faciemus (John 14, 23). Let us note these 
last words: God will make his abode with us. 

To be with anyone is not only to be physically present in his house. 
Tourists may visit an historic castle; the owner lives there in a few 
rooms reserved for himself; a guide shows the visitors round. May 
one say that this anonymous crowd is received by the master of the 
castle? Certainly not! To be received by anyone is to be welcomed 
by him as an intimate guest, on whom he lavishes every comfort, 
whom he does not leave by himself, to whom he opens his heart in’ 
intimate and friendly converse, with whom he shares all his 
possessions so that during his stay the guest may use them as his own. 

It is in this way that God understands his coming to us and our 
reception of him. His presence in us, that altogether spiritual 
presence of God living and acting in us, is not only a kind of physical 
juxtaposition; it is not merely the strict dependence which results 
from the fact that he is the First Cause. On God’s side it denotes 
personal relations with us, a giving of himself to us. In the sanctuary 
of our souls we dwell with God; we are with him and as his guests 
he admits us to the enjoyment of his possessions and of himself. 
He dwells with us and he awaits from us the free abandonment of 
all that we have and which comes to us from his liberality. As he 
gives himself to us by love, it is also by love that he wishes us to 

-give ourselves to him. 

In heaven the veil will be removed and we shall see and fully 
enjoy this divine guest of our souls. But already we know by faith 
that he is with us, and that we possess him truly for he gives himself 
to us; this certitude which our faith imparts authorises confidence, 
dilates the soul and fills it with sweetness, giving it peace and 
‘security. 

God sometimes goes further than this, even during our earthly 
sojourn, and permits certain very pure souls, souls entirely given up 
to him and treated by him with an absolutely gratuitous predilection, 
to be conscious of this intimate presence and of this love. The soul 
does not only know, she experiences God present in her, and she 
rejoices in the God of love. Drawing aside the veil, the interior 
Master, silent and enveloped in the shadows of faith for us, replies 
to the loving transports of these hearts in a way which they can 
feel. Happy the souls whom the divine Master thus treats! Before 
the infinite horizons which are thus opened up to our life of intimacy 
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with God, who would not feel his courage renewed and his gratitude 
increased towards that God present in us, not only by the necessity 
of his nature, but by a gratuitous gift of himself which, inspired by 
his infinite love, urges us, in our turn, to an ever increasing and 
limitless love of him. 

Let us strive henceforth to live these splendid realities which our 
faith reveals, Let us make an effort to keep ever in mind that God 
dwells in us, that he loves us, and that we ought to love him and 
treat him as our Guest. We must recall that mortal sin expels God 
from our souls, not that it hinders his physical presence, but because, 
if I may say so, it forces him back on himself, and he withdraws his 
love and his gift of himself in charity. Venial sin, though it does not 
cast out the divine Guest, draws our souls away from him to run 
after the trifles which displease him and constitute such a lack of 
respect as sometimes to appear a real insult. Tepidity, finally, is 
an inexcusable attitude, since it places us before God, whom we know 
by faith to be within us, in an attitude of indifference, to such an 
extent that we acquire the habit of thinking and acting as if God 
were not the loving Guest of our souls, ceaselessly engaged in 
bestowing new favours upon us. 

To conclude by practice, let us see how, at the commencement of 
our prayer we may utilise this great thought of the presence of 
God such as we now understand it. 

Having recollected ourselves, that is, having subdued our wander- 
ing imagination and set in order all the faculties of our soul, we 
address ourselves to God, saying: ‘My God, I believe that you are 
present everywhere, I believe that you are in this place where I am. 
now praying to you. I know that all the objects which surround me,. 
which my senses perceive, are, despite appearances, less real than 
you, O eternal God. I know, I believe that you are within me, that 
you are there entirely, with all your perfeetions, with your Triune 
life of which I am the unworthy tabernacle. I know that my whole 
being, all my existence is dependent on your creative will, as effect 
on its cause, as the ray on the luminous orb, as the sound on the lips. 
which utter it. O my God, on whom I absolutely depend, I acknow- 
ledge my nothingness and I adore you. If at least I were only nothing- 
ness! But Iam a sinner. I have even used your gifts to offend you. 
At the very moment when I received them, I used them to displease: 
and insult you. Pardon, my God! I am unworthy of pardon, but your: 
infinite mercy, your love ever active towards me, reanimates my 
confidence. The pardon which you now grant me is to me a new 
motive of praise in union with all creatures, who are likewise re- 
cipients of your favours; it affords me above all a new motive of 
love, divine Guest to whom I turn, grief-stricken by my lapses, but 
resolyed to abandon myself to your love. At least I desire to remain 
in your presence during my prayer, that Presence which I have so: 
often forgotten and slighted. You have patiently waited for me, O 
my God, here I am; deign to keep me recollected, conscious of you 
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during my prayer; for without this grace I cannot even pray as I 
ought. I acknowledge this total dependence gladly since it binds 
me to you more closely.’ 

We see by this example—which is only an example, not a model— 
how we ought to connect the preparatory acts of prayer (adoration, 
contrition, petition, etc.) to the initial act by which we recall the 
presence of God. It is desirable that during the whole time of our 
prayer we remain thus in the presence of God. To succeed in this the 
best means is to use the points of prayer, not as subjects of personal 
reflection but as themes for loving converse with God, finding therein 
motives of praise, love, petition, ete. When a distraction arises, 
instead of returning directly to the subject of prayer, it will be more 
profitable for the soul to turn first to God present in it and loved by 
it, to ask his pardon and to begin again the interrupted colloquy, 
then only should we introduce anew the subject of prayer into this 
SN so as to sustain and renew the first fervour and to profit. 

y it. 


II—THE PRESENCE OF OUR LORD 

However beautiful and true may be the doctrine explained above, 
we meet souls to whom this seeking of God in prayer by an effort 
of the reason and by naked faith, in sacrificing the imagination almost 
completely, would be a hard and arid exercise. If they could only 
find their God less spiritualized, nearer to their daily life of sense! 
Let these souls not be discouraged. To respond to this desire, to this 
very human need, they can place themselves in the presence of the 
Man-God, of Jesus, who was and who is a man like ourselves. It 
remains for us to see how and in what manner we may place ourselves 
in the presence of Jesus. We ought to understand this practice well: 
for our piety would indeed be suspect if it pretended to attain God 
directly without passing through the unique Mediator; and in placing 
_ourselves in the presence of Jesus we shall bring to our spiritual life 
an element of variety well calculated to sustain our fervour. 

We have often seen the following counsel laid down by different 
methods of prayer: represent to yourself Jesus as man standing 
before you, or at your side: prostrate before him to adore him and to 
speak to him as if he were really close to you. . . . Is this exercise of 
the imagination legitimate? We may profitably examine it more 
closely, so as to lay the foundations of our interior life on solid 
realities and on a safe doctrine. Far from losing anything our piety 
shall gain thereby. 

Tf the divine nature of the Word is everywhere, because he is God, 
his humanity is not everywhere. It was the error of the Protestant 
Ubiquists to have sought and held inaccurate doctrines on this head 
regarding the real presence of Jesus in the holy Eucharist. In fact, 
Jesus as man, is present only in heaven and in the blessed Sacra- 
ment. To localise him elsewhere, as if he were there physically, is a 
pure exercise of the imagination. 
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But here is something which is not imagination: from the height 
of heaven as from the depth of our tabernacles, Jesus does not cease 
to behold us and to act upon our souls. Let us study these two truths 
successively. 

As man Jesus knows us individually, he knows all our acts, all 
our sentiments, all our thoughts. ‘the Church has recently stated 
that it would be temerity to doubt this. But how are we to conceive 
that the human understanding of Jesus knows all things at once? 

To understand this we must recall the conditions under which our 
own human knowledge develops. This becomes more and more per- 
fect. according to the measure in which our accumulated notions are 
multiplied, and above all, according as the ensemble of our ideas be- 
comes subordinated to one dominant thought. In what, for example, 
did the military genius of a Foch consist, if not in keeping his atten- 
tion fixed on the almost infinitesimal number of problems of modern 
warfare, and in solving them all by one directing idea? Was it not- 
the philosophical genius of St Thomas which reduced all the philoso- 
phical problems to a few first principles which solved them all? And 
God himself, who knows all things that exist actually and poten- 
tially, has but one Idea which is his Word. 

Now it is precisely this divine knowledge realised in one idea 

that God imparts to his elect in heaven. They know all things in 
Verbo, in a representation of the divine order which clarifies for them 
all the multiple conceptions of human knowledge. We may remark 
in passing that it is thus that the saints in heaven know us, and hear 
the prayers which we address to them, Because nothing is wanting to 
their happiness, they know everything which it would interest them 
to know, and when we address ourselves to them and beg their 
intercession, we are certain that they are actually attentive to our 
prayers or to our praises: they know them all in Verbo (cf. St 
Thomas, Sent. IV, dist. 45. q. 8; et S. Theol., Suppl., q. 62, art. 1). 
How useful this truth will be when we wish ‘to place ourselves in 
the presence’ of the saints during prayer, and above all in the 
presence of Mary. 
_ In this way, in Verbo, the glorified soul of Jesus knows all that 
ib wishes to know, all that concerns it in its role of Redeemer and 
King of all. Even when we are not praying to him Jesus does not 
cease to behold us with his understanding, seeing in Verbo all our 
ways, all our sentiments, all our free acts, all our interior life. 

Let us accustom ourselves to dwell beneath this divine gaze, to 
read therein the sentiments of the heart of the Beloved: intuitus 
eum, dilexit ewm (Mark 10, 21). Let us submit to his penetrating 
and healthy influence: Conversus Dominus respexit Petrum. (Luke 
22, 61). We should remember this: when we speak to Jesus, he hears 
and understands us as perfectly, indeed more perfectly, than does a 
friend to whom, for example, we confide intimate secrets by means 
of a telephone, the good functioning and security of which we are 
assured. In this we find an analogy; Jesus in his humanity is not 
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locally beside us, but between his soul and ours there exists a com- 
munication assured by the infallib'e knowledge of God. 

Moreover this divine Friend who hears us so well and knows us 
so intimately is able to act powerfully in our favour and does not 
cease to do so. This is the second aspect of our relations with Jesus, 
in his humanity. Let us understand thoroughly in what manner he 
acts upon us. 

The life of grace is in us. This life is a participation in the divine 
life of the God one in nature and three in Person. But before being 
given to us in part this divine life was first communicated in its 
totality to the sanctified soul of Jesus: it is the source whence we 
receive all grace: De plenitudine ejus nos omnes accepimus (John 
is. 16): 

Let us again take a comparison to help us to understand this great 
truth. The light which inundates the countryside on a beautiful 
spring day, the heat which bathes the whole plain and ripens its 
harvests, depends entirely on the luminous and caloric source which 
is the sun; material objects appropriate it to themselves; they be- 
come luminous and hot; but by participation and by matter borrowed 
from the solar source. Thus all divine life, all the life of grace is at 
first gathered up and as it were condensed in the humanity of 
Jesus; but his action expands subsequently to us all. As the sun, 
without being itself present on the earth, acts nevertheless on earthly 
objects, so Jesus, whose humanity (outside the time of holy Com- 
munion) is not in immediate contact with us, acts ceaselessly upon 
us, giving us sanctifying grace, and the actual graces which consti- 
tute our supernatural life: his virtual presence as theologians call 
it, designating by this term the continual action which Jesus 
exercises upon our souls. 

To sum up: Jesus sees us: Jesus acts upon us: our relations with 
Jesus are now established in truth. 

From heaven and from the tabernacle whence he resides, Jesus 
- does not cease to vivify me supernaturally by a very real influence. 
From this point of view I am united to him by a continual depen- 
dence, analogous to that which joins my whole being to the creative 
will of God. Jesus as man, makes me participate in his life of grace, 
in this sense it is ‘no longer I who live but Christ who lives in me’, 
- because he extends the life of grace which he lives himself unto me, 
a distant member, for I belong to him, to his mystic body. On the 
other hand Jesus is perfectly cognisant of this power, the result which 
it obtains, my acquiescence, my resistance, my sorrows, my Joys, 
my praise, my prayer. 

We see so HB by the reality of these relations which, though 
mysterious for me, unite me to him, I can turn towards him at the 
beginning of my prayer, adore him in the unity of the Father and of 
the Holy Spirit, address myself to him as my God, and yet know that 
as man he understands me completely. My imagination may picture 
him to itself as history represents him or in the glory of his heavenly 
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triumph, using for this the Gospels or the tableaux of the Apocalypse. 
I know that in his humanity he is not in me (except at the moment 
of holy Communion), nor even near me, but, in order to express 
to myself the certitude of his action upon me and the knowledge 
which he has of me, I may (without being the dupe of this repre- 
sentation) represent him to myself as man, as before me or near to 
me, so as to be more recollected and to converse Wiibh) n0 eeee 

To put myself in the presence of God, or to put myself*in the 
presence of Jesus, which is preferable? The question is hardly 
reasonable, since in both cases one is simply in the presence of God. 
The better thing here is to vary the methods and let each one decide 
for himself according to the attractions of grace and his own tem- 
perament. Souls who are governed by cold reason usually prefer the 
first method; those in whom sensibility and imagination predominate 
—and these are the greater majority—almost always incline towards 
the ‘second. 

They will find therein a precious aid to meditation on the Gospel, 
the usual subject of our prayer. The Gospel narratives will be the 
frequent theme of their conversations with Jesus; they will read them 
with him, in his presence, and they will begin their prayer somewhat 
in the following manner: “My Jesus, you see me’and are listening to 
me now. All my thoughts, all my affections and, alas! all my faults 
are known to you. You do not cease, nevertheless, to be my bene- 
factor, and at this moment the graces which emanate from you en- 
kindle and enlighten my soul. Grant me the grace to re-live with 
you this scene of your gospel, this word which you uttered formerly 
in Judea or Galilee. When you said or did this you already knew me, 
you thought of me; you willed that this detail should be consigned 
to your written gospel, and by the concurrence of innumerable 
providential circumstances you have arranged that it should be 
before me at this moment, so that I may re-live this souvenir before 
you, with you. Behold me, Jesus, I wish to follow in thought each 
of your gestures, each of your words, to understand as well as I can 
the sentiments of your heart which then dictated your conduct, to 
learn the lesson which you will thus give me, and moreover, to find 
in the merits which you acquired at that instant of your earthly life 
the strength to accomplish generously your will for me such as it 
appears to me in the light of your example and of your teaching. . . .’ 
_ It is evident that this approach to the gospel will provide endless 
subjects for mental prayer, easy, fruitful and ever fresh. 

Hach one’s piety will discover analogous applications when medi- 
tating on the Sacred Heart or before the blessed Sacrament, and in 
the latter case we are also certain of the physical and local proximity 
of Jesus. In the Eucharistic presence is precisely the place for us to 
fix our attention on a practical consequence which unites together all 
the considerations we have already made on the exercise of the 
presence of God. 

Souls who strive to live as far as possible under the influence of 
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the divine presence, whether in their daily actions, or above all in 
their vocal and mental prayers, complain that they succeed only 
imperfectly, and that frequently, perhaps even during the creater 
part of the day, they live through routine, without the power to keep 
their souls turned towards their divine guest. To strain one’s self 
serves no purpose, and the violent tension may prove harmful. And 
still this forgetfulness of God, even though involuntary, disconcerts 
their good will. Such oblivion is painful to the loving heart, who longs 
to know how to repair it. 

Now this reparation is possible thanks to our eucharistic Lord. 
And in this way: in as much as he is God, Jesus is equal to his 
Father and cannot adore him. But as man he is able to abase himself 
before him and before the entire Trinity, to adore it, to thank it, to 
pray, to ask pardon for us, to praise it, etc. This he did during the 
whole course of his mortal life; he continues to do so, whether in 
heaven or in the blessed Eucharist, and he does so for us: Semper 
vivens ad interpellandum pro nobis (Heb. 7, 25). 


Now at the moment of holy Communion, Jesus, in his living 
humanity, comes to us under the sacramental species. He finds 
within us the Triune God whom we leave there, even in spite of 
ourselves, isolated and as it were abandoned, without anyone to 
adore him or even to think of him. During these precious instants 
when Jesus as man dwells in us, the adoration and the other senti- 
ments of the Sacred Heart towards God are expressed by him in our 
hearts, and he addresses them to the holy Trinity, likewise present 
in our heart. It is like a visit of Jesus to God present in us; our soul 
is the place of this meeting; the temple wherein Jesus performs his 
duties towards God. 


In these fugitive but precious moments let us know how to be 
silent, let us be content to unite ourselves to the sentiments which 
the heart of Jesus expresses in us, and which, as the head of a body 


“whose members we are, he expresses for us, in our name. This per- 


fect adoration, this infinite love of Jesus absorbs all our feeble 
efforts, and realises all the desires of our good will, often so weak. 
By Jesus, by us also who are united to him, God is adored and 
loved in us as much as he merits to be, as much as he is in heaven. 


That which we have done at the moment of holy Communion in 
the morning, we can do during the whole course of the day. When 
we think of our forgetfulness, our unconscious indifference, or even 
our faults, let us remember that Jesus on our altars is in an abiding 
attitude of adoration; he is no longer in us, but nevertheless he 
adores for us. We can then offer to God all the sentiments which flow 
from the soul and heart of Jesus, and which he addresses to the true 
God wherever he is to be found, and then to the true God present 
in us. We cannot think without a salutary emotion that, although we 
disregard and neglect the divine Guest of our souls, Jesus substitutes 
himself for us, and each day and each hour takes our place and 
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accomp ishes our duties, as formerly nailed to the Cross he expiated. 
instead of us, the sins we had committed. : 

We shall now perhaps be led to adore God as he is present in 
Jesus. Here is how we may do so. 

We do not doubt that God is in us as in his temple: but what an 
unworthy dwelling for his majesty, all destroyed by past sins and 
the bad habits which they have left behind, all filled with passions, 
overrun by the senses unhindered by any barrier, and by a crowd. of 
thoughts and imaginations of every kind; beside this temple Jeremias 
could sit and weep. When I remember it I am ashamed to appear 
in the presence of this God whom I lodge in so pitiable a fashion. 
And I may well fear that he will not receive me when I present 
myself to him in such attire! Can I not find for God a temple more 
worthy of him? 

We see how this thought leads us on to the saints, to those on 
earth, and especially to those in heaven. Their soul is for God a 
temple more or less vast, more or less rich, but always pure and 
brilliantly beautiful. God is pleased to dwell there; there he cease- 
lessly receives homage and praise worthy of him, there too he con- 
tinually manifests his glory by the profusion of his gifts. It is in the 
souls of the saints, where he resides as truly as he does in my own, 
that God is really treated as God, and there I may adore and praise 
him. I unite my adoration and my praise to that which rises con- 
tinually from the soul of the saint in whom I contemplate him. My 
contribution will be like the drop of water which disappears in the 
chalice of precious wine. 

From the souls of the saints my gaze rises to that of my Immacu- 
late Mother, the ‘Ark of the Covenant’ in which God dwells, and 


above all towards the heart of Jesus, “Tabernacle of the most High’. 


These are temples truly worthy of God. I congratulate him therein. 
I adore him and unite myself to the homage which Mary and Jesus 
offer him. I thank him for all he has done and still does in them. I 
am permitted to act thus, for all the treasures of Jesus and Mary 
and of the elect are mine also in virtue of the right which the 
communion of saints bestows on me. 

Tf I live by these truths in bringing my faith to bear on them, 
and in re-animating my charity by them, they shall appear even more 
clear and radiant, they will become the sustenance, nay more, the 
leaven of my prayer. The presence of the invisible God, vivid and 


real to my faith, though a little abstract to my weak spirit and 


perhaps arid for my poor heart, will become, thanks to Jesus, Mary 
and the saints, a truth more accessible to my imagination, more 
touching for my sensibility, more fritful for my prayer and for my 
whole spiritual life. 


The above notes do not constitute an exhaustive theological study ; 
they aim rather at giving a practical orientation, a good grasp of the 
vital importance for souls of prayer and of the dogma of the Presence 


-. 


Bei Bi. 
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of God, seen under its principal aspects. Whether there is question 
of one’s own formation or of the instruction of others, we must use 
this doctrine with liberty of spirit. According to circumstances, tem- 
peraments and our degree ot spiritual or ot theological culture, we 
ought to pass over certain doctrinal aspects, to dwell at greater length 
on others, and sometimes even to modity the comparisons suggested. 
So acts the tailor: trom his material he chooses the most suitable 
piece and cuts his cloth to each one’s measure. If the stuff is good, 
and the clothes turn out well, the credit is not due to the tradesman, 
who made neither the material nor the suit: his role is but the 
modest one ot intermediary: he simply passes on what he has 
received: Ego enim accepi . . . quod et traaiai vobis. . 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Dear Sir, 

It is with reluctance that one ventures to criticise Sr M. Laurence’s 
appreciative review of Dartford Priory by the Dominican Nuns of 
Headington in the May issue of Lirz or THE Spirit, but it contains 
several surprising statements which, in the interests of historical 
accuracy alone, could not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Sr M. Laurence writes: ‘It is at least a debatabie point whether 


St Dominic intended all his daughters to rest behind grilie and en- 


closure walls’. We wonder if she is acquainted with Fr Bede Jarrett’s 
Life of St Dominic, on p. 46 of which he says: ‘The apostolate 
exercised by the nuns does not seem to have been intended to take 
them outside their monastery walls, for every early document speaks 
of the inviolability of their cloister, andthe close and strict enclosure 
of the Sisters’. 

Three of these early documents may be quoted here. 

(1) In a letter to the nuns of Madrid, established 1219, St Dominic 


“wrote: ‘Let no one leave the convent; let no one enter it—uuless it 


be the Bishop or any other Superior who may have come to preach 
or to make a canonical visitation’ (op. cit. p. 52). 

(2) Blessed Humbert, speaking of the nuns, declared: “He placed 
these servants of God under the protection of the wonderful obser- 


_ yance of strict silence and permanent enclosure! 


(3) The very raison d’étre for the establishment of the monastery 
of St Sixtus was the non-observance of the law of enclosure by the 
nuns of Rome, and the Pope would not have entrusted this delicate 
task to St Dominic had not his nuns of Prouille already been famed 
for their strictness in this respect. What is now known as the Rule 
of St Sixtus dates in its present form to the Bull of Gregory XI given 
to the nuns of St Mary Magdalen in 1232, but it emanated from 
Prouille, and is substantially the same as the original rule drawn up 
by the saint himself. In it we read: ‘Celle qui est recue comme 
soeur doit promettre l’obéissance, la stabilité’ dans le couvent et 
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i Urdre, vivre sans rien posséder en propre et pratiquer le continence. 
Elle ne devra jamais sortir de la maison ou elle a fait profession, st 
ce n est pour se rendre du couvent dans un autre couvent du meme 
Ordre, et pour une cause necessaire’. Chroniques de San Sisto, vol. i, 
3, p. xvi; see also nos. 28-31, p. xxv. 

Sr M. Laurence does not seem to be familiar with Blessed Cecilia's 
delighttul descriptions of how, when the nuns could be kept in, but 
their relatives would not be kept out, the holy founder locked the 
convent doors and went home to Santa Sabina with the keys in his 
pocket, or of those tamily gatherings in the parlour of St Sixtus, 
when the Sisters sat on one side ot the grill and the saint and the 
bretnren on the other. 

‘hese exampies surely supply conclusive proof that the three con- 
vents tounded by St Dominic nimselt were placed under the strictest 
enciosure. ‘he Constitution of Bonitace Vili only extended to all 
nuns what he had imposed on his trom the very first, this being one 
ot several cases in which the Church has made known the practice 
of the Order, and the mode of life which he actually prescribed tor 
his daughters is the only available evidence of his intentions in their 
regard. What he would have done in different times and circum- 

_stances, and whether he ever envisaged ‘active religious’ as we 
understand the term, can only be a matter for conjecture. 

Sr M. Laurence also deciares (and the same statement is made 
by Fr Bede, op. cit. p. 47) that ‘Prouiile, his first foundation, was 
perhaps primarily for the instruction of Catholic chiidren and con- 
verted heretics, with study and monastic observance as means to 
this end’. 

Pére Danzas, O.P., in Etudes sur les Temps Primitifs de l’ Ordre de 
St Dominique, iv, 4-5, 6 (note), and Pere Mandonnet (Vicaire) in 
St Dominique, i, 104, have decisively refuted this theory. ‘Lhe rele- 
vant passages are perhaps too long for quotation, but both these 
eminent experts state quite categorically that there is not the 
slightest documentary evidence that St Dominic ever intended his 
daughters to keep schools or that they did in the early days; and that 
when children of any age were received it was always understood 
from the first that they would make religious profession on reaching 
the prescribed age. Mandonnet quotes the primitive constitutions 
of Prouille. ‘Nous n’avons pas le coutume de recevoir des filles de 
moins de onze ans: si l’on recoit l’une ou l’autre avant cet age pour 
éviter une grave chute ou pour procurer un bientait spiritual, qu’on 
les nourrise & part et qu’on les eduque avec soin jusqu’A l’age de 14 
ans’ (op. cit. p. 104). 

(1t might be suggested in parenthesis that discussions ag to the 
precise vocation of the nuns might be clarified, if the distinction were 
drawn between the immediate intentions of St Dominic in estab- 
lishing the Convent of Prouille, when he found himself suddenly 
responsible for the» spiritual and material welfare of a group of 
convert women in 1206, and the role which he ultimately assigned to 
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his daughters in the Order tor which he sought Papal approval ten 
years later.) 

ihe present writer is not qualified to discuss the history of the 
third Urder or Conventual nor the correctness of such appelations. 
Perhaps these, like that of ‘Second Order’, are of modern origin, and 
distastetul to those to whom they are appued, even while being 
adopted by authority, But the author of “he Conventual Third Urder 
of St Dominic ana its Development in England, tollowing Fr John 
Procver in his Pretace to Mother Dranes Ve Spirit of the vomincan 
Urder, states that the Conventual Sisters deveioped trom groups of 
Secular 1ertiaries (op. cit. p. 2U) and although on what may be called 
domestic occasions the Superiors ot the Order may be sauistied with 
distinguisning beuween the Heligious Breturen and Sisters, and the 
Secular 1ertiaries who are not bound by the vows of religion, yet on 
more forma occasions they observe the canonical distinction between 
nuns—moniales—with solemn vows, necessarily invoiving Papal 
enciosure, and Keligious Sisters with simple vows. ‘thus the last 
Master General addressed the new Ceremonial for Clothing and 
Proiession: “Monialibus ejusdem Ordinis et sororibus Tertu Orainis 
Regularis’ (sic). 

‘the Franciscans and Servites, to mention only two, also have 
Third Orders Regular or Conventual, and what else is the Jiers Ordre 
Enseignant founded by Pére Lacordaire? 

These observations are in no way intended to belittle the invalu- 
able work done by the many Congregations of Active Dominican 
Sisters and not least by those of the English Province, nor to suggest 
that such work is not in the direct line of the development of St 
Dominic’s apostolic ideal. But in the interests of truth and historical 
accuracy it should be made clear to your readers that the only con- 
vents which were in fact founded by St Dominic were those of en- 
closed contemplatives, that there is no evidence that he actually 


- envisaged any other vocation for his daughters, and that it is not to 


Prouille but to the secular Third Order that modern active Congrega- 
tions must look for their origins—except so far as Prouille is the 
source and cradle of the whole Dominican Order. 


I am, Sir. 
Yours sincerely, 


A Nun or CARISBROOKE. 
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Je Crors A L’Esprit SAINT DANS LA SAINTE EGLISE POUR LA RESUR- 
RECTION DE LA Carr. A study of the history and pedagogy of 
the Creed. By P. Nautin. (Cerf: B.acktfriars. Unam Sanctam 
Series 17; 5s.) 

For the non-specialist perhaps the most valuable part of this 
scholarly little treatise will be the light it casts on the deep doctrine 
held by the Early Church of its own nature. Behind the simple 
phrase, ‘I believe in the Holy Spirit in the Holy Church for the 
Resurrection of the flesh’ lies concealed a magnificent synthesis of 
the mysterium Christi which is the Church. 

Carefully establishing the authenticity of his text by the collation 
of all the relevant versions of the T'raditio apostolica of Hippolytus, 
the Abbé Nautin seeks to date it and interpret it in the light ot the 
historical background. Each phrase is examined, compared with the 
teaching of contemporary writers, and made to yield up its rich 
meaning. Once more Irenaeus is shown to be the tountain-head of 
so much that was best and most constructive in early Christian 
thought. ‘the author, and rightly we think, finds the origin of the 
teaching of his text and its best interpretation in St Irenaeus, and 
attributes the literary form of the phrase to Hippolytus, who took 
so much from him. In a final summing up the Abbé Nautin shows 
convincingly how the conclusion of our present Apostles Creed came 
to be. 

This was a piece of historical work well worth doing, enabling us 
to appreciate the Catholic union in the Holy Spirit and the doctrinal 
bond between the Church, the resurrection of the body and the Holy 
Spirit. It is a worthy addition to a great series. J. D. CricHTon. 


Lz Parpon. B. A.-N. Goichon. (Cerf: Blackfriars; 4s. 6d.) 

‘he war posed many anguishing moral problems for the Christian 
and of these the Christian attitude to the enemy was, especially in 
France, peculiarly dithcult. As the author observes, the problem was 
most acute for the relatives and friends of those who had been killed 
or tortured, and one of the wonderful features of that sad time was 
the readiness on the part of scores of young men and women, both 
Christian and Communist, to pardon their enemies and to die with 
a smile. It is with a sense of the psychological complexities of the 
situation that M. Goichon, the author of the best book on Ernest — 
Psichari, has sought, with understanding and tenderness, to answer 
the anxious questions of many suffering souls in this little book. 

Drawing on the resources of Scripture, the Liturgy and St 
Thomas, the author sets forth the age-old principles of charity and 
justice and reconciles their respective rights. Perhaps the purely 
moral aspects of the case needed to be more acutely argued but if 
he comes down on the side of charity, meekness and pity, and insists 
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that in any case charity must supply the defects of justice, who 
shall blame him? 

It is, however, a little difficult to know for whom this book was 
written. It is not easy to read and has much of the apparatus of a 
learned work. If it is to reach the poor souls who need it, its thesis 
must be more boldly uttered and more clearly expressed. Jad, 


Jean Moscuus: Le Pré Spirituél. Introduction et Traduction de 
M.-J. Rouét de Journel, S.J. (Editions du Cerf: Blackfriars 
Publications; 11s.) 

The latest volume in the Sources Chrétiennes series is devoted to 
an author too little known in this country. Born about 540, Moschus 
became a monk at the monastery of St Theodosius, near Jerusalem. 
Later he retired to the laura of Pharan, in the desert of Judah, where 
he spent ten years. From 578 until his death (which probably took 
place in 619) Moschus travelled the length of Palestine, Syria and 
Egypt with his inseparable companion Sophronius. His purpose 
was to gather all the existing monastic traditions of the Christian 
East, and at the end of his life he retired to Rome where he collected 
the fruit of his investigations into one volume, The Spiritual 
Meadow, which may, in the form we know it, be largely arranged 
by Sophronius. 

‘I find the sight of meadows in springtime full of delight with all 
their variety of flowers capturing our attention.’ Thus begins this 
charming record of the monks of Sinaia and Egypt who have brought 
spiritual flowers to bloom in unlikely places. Moschus’s method is 
a simple one. He is a storyteller, and his accounts of his heroes— 
their lives, their virtues, their eccentricities as well as their ascetical 
teaching—have a fidelity which is irresistible. He is not a moralist, 
he draws no conclusions. He has no need to do so, for the men and 
events he describes speak for themselves, revealing a life of heroic 
_austerity as well as one often of all too human weakness. Here are 
- prodigies of renunciation together with delightful domesticities; and 
over all is the sense of a vocation at its most absolute, providing at 
every turn a reminder that the search for the unum necessarium 
must be the permanent preoccupation of all Christians. 

In a magnificent introduction, Pére de Journel emphasises not 
only the documentary importance of Moschus’s work but its rele- 
vance. We are taken back to a world that is fresh and even naive, 
and we can join with the author, when he remarks at the end of his 
last story—‘A Lesson in Humility’—in saying, “Greatly edified, I 
gave glory to the Father, the Son and to the Holy Ghost, to whom 
are due glory and honour world without end’. Tei. 


Tue Great Love. By the Very Rev. Thomas A. Canon Wright. (The 
Word Press; 8s. 6d.) cage 

Canon Wright lets us know without mincing words to what a 

mediocre state we have come, castigates vigorously the peculiar 
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lukewarmness—supported by concrete examples and adequate statis- 
tics—of our time and in the light of the Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body urges the adoption of the only possible remedy. We are saved 
by his Passion we shall only get out of our present impasse by 
sharing in it as co-redeemers—with obvious limitations, but after the 
pattern of Mary and permitting nothing but the inescapable limits to 
restrict our ardent charity. It is both practical and illuminating as 
may be expected from the author’s long experience of Catholic 
activities and his earlier books. But one could have wished that he 
had said more about the necessity of solid instruction and the duty 
it imposes on his fellow priests. He does indeed mention ‘the con- 
fraternities now established in parishes, the one for the teaching 
of doctrine as applied to the Christian life, the other in honour of 
our Lord in his most holy Sacrament’; but the fact is that the 
Christian doctrine confraternity is not established in numerous 
parishes—it ought to be, but it is not. And neglect of instruction is 
such that there are many who would have greatly profited by this 
book, but who will be unable to appreciate many of its most telling 
and comparatively simple points. EDWARD QUINN. 


Gop aNp Goopngss. By J. W. C. Wand, P.C., D.D., Bishop of 
London, (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 5s.) 

This is a kindly book. Dr Wand addresses himself to the modern 
world in terms expressive of his own wide sympathies, calculated to 
obtain a fair hearing for the lessons he wishes to inculcate. Scientists, 
humanists, politicians and ‘bright young things’ are treated with 
respect, and offered a simple dosage of warm approval mingled with - 
gentle remonstrance. There is nothing of brutality in his presentation 
of Christian doctrine. God is described as ‘so richly personal that 
we cannot speak of him as a Person, but only under the figure of 
multiple personality’. In the same spirit, many problems of morality 
are dealt with by reference to the ‘mind of Christ’, without mention 
of the Ten Commandments. 

Doubtless, Christianity is a powerful force in politics, in social 
life, both national and international, in the field of culture and educa- 
tion, in the sanity it confers on the mind and whole personality of 
the individual; but the very use of such arguments, lends support 
to the not uncommon idea of Christianity as a utility, an element of 
life, a department of state. There is all the difference in the world 
between the approval of an infant for its parents, and a benevolent 
uncle’s patronage of a favoured nephew, Romuatp Horn, O.P. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE VILLAGE Square. By Henri Ghéon. Translated by 
Sr Marie Thomas, O.P. 

The original of this little play must be a superb piece of spon- 
taneity and freshness. A strolling band of gipsies, camping in the 
village square on Christmas Eve, find themselves the centre of a 
group of interested spectators, and decide to perform an extempore 
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play of “The Sacred Mysteries of the Childhood of Our Lord’, 
' Chinese fashion, we see the preparations and backstage work, and 
each member of the-company simply and ingenuously presents his 
own conception of the various characters he portrays. he story, from 
the Annunciation to the Finding in the ‘emple, is based on the 
Joyful Mysteries of the Rosary, and is told, in a simple and straight- 
forward manner, without any unnecessary additions. In spirit and 
in manner of presentation it very closely resembles the miracle plays, 
and, like them, is essentially suitable for presentation by amateurs. 
tts material demands on the amateur group will be slight, for 
props are reduced to a minimum, but it will demand sincerity and 
conviction in the acting, and here the players will need to be 
amateurs in the strictest sense of the word: lovers . . . lovers of 
acting as a means of Expressing their Faith. 

Henri Ghéon wrote the original for such a group: ‘Les Compagnons 
des Jeux’: which he had founded for this type of work, and who gave 
up much of their spare time to rehearsals, and to performances in 
many parts of France. 

The American translation of this play was made primarily to be 
acted by members of Rosary College Illinois, and only later, it would 
appear, was it published in book torm. While it doubtless makes a 
convincing and attractive play, to one who has read the tnglish 
transiation by Hric Crozier, it just misses that quality of poetry 
which makes the latter a joy to read as well as to see and hear. (‘Lhis 
version was presented many times in England during 1943 by the 
Canterbury Vilgrim Players, the play being produced by ric 
Crozier.) Perhaps it is that the tingiish tongue finds the American 
phrases a littie stitf and pedantic, but somenow they have not got 
that tang of vividness which must characterise the speech ot so 
eolouriui a people. The gipsy boy who describes the girl in the crowd 
as ‘. . . the young coquette, who is laughing with her face in her 
neckerchiet . . .’ has less tite and character than his Hng.ush counter- 

~ part, who wheedles his way into the hearts of the onlookers as he 
tells them of the same girl: * . Sweet-and-twenty, with her 
i uri, giggling into her shawl... .’ 

Sut ee nk and delicate charm so characteristic of the 
French, must aiways be hard put to it to survive translation, and 
while we applaud Sr Marie Thomas for an attractive and very able 
piece of work, can we blame her if she is not also a poet? 

R. HEppon. 
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